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The  "dog  days"  have  come.  How  to  keep  cool,  calm,  and  collected 
in  sultry  weather  is  a  problem  for  many  of  us  white-collar  girls. 
Try  as  we  may,  the  heat  does  affect  us.  A  police  expert  said  that 
when  the  mercury  hits  92  degrees,  there's  an  upsurge  in  homicide, 
assault,  and  other  crimes  of  violence. 

While  most  people  won't  go  haywire,  a  booklet  on  heat  strategy  at 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation  warned  supervisors 
that,  when  the  mercury  soars,  employees  probably  will:  get  ornery 
because  the  heat  irritates  them,  have  lower  morale,  not  cooperate 
as  well,  feel  more  tired,  worry  more,  brood  sometimes,  sguawk 
more,  not  concentrate  as  well. 

What  can  we  do  to  survive  a  heat  wave  without  losing  our  com¬ 
posure  or  our  friends?  Experienced  businesswomen  offered  these 
tips:  Schedule  tough  jobs  early  in  the  morning,  while  you're  fresh. 
Keep  your  work  area  uncluttered.  Settle  petty  differences  right 
away,  don't  let  them  grow.  Make  allowances  for  people  when  the 
heat  gets  them  down.  Don't  try  to  hurry  others.  Slip  into  a  lower 
gear,  but  work  steadily.  If  you  keep  busy,  you  won't  notice  the 
heat;  talking  about  the  weather  makes  it  seem  worse. 

Take  extra  pains  with  your  appearance  and  grooming.  Cut  your 
hair — wearing  bangs  or  a  mass  of  hair  on  your  neck  is  like  wearing 
a  fur-lined  hood.  Wear  linen  or  cotton  dresses.  Nylon  jersey  may 
not  wrinkle,  but  it  tends  to  cling  and  hold  in  body  heat.  (If  washing 
and  ironing  make  you  miserable,  splurge  on  laundry  service,  with 
the  money  you  save  on  drycleaning.)  Sheer  dresses  may  seem 
like  a  boon,  but  they  usually  reguire  heavier  slips  and  strapless 
bras,  which  are  not  the  most  comfortable  things  in  hot  weather. 
Don't  let  yourself  go  completely,  though.  You'll  look  and  feel 
better  if  you  wear  a  girdle  and  stockings. 

Wear  lightweight,  light-colored  shoes.  Switch  from  the  standard 
leather  satchel  to  a  straw  bag.  Wear  less  jewelry.  Settle  for  white 
or  pastel,  featherweight  beads  and  earrings. 

Lastly,  one  businesswoman  advised,  "Don't  act  like  a  martyr.  It's 
just  as  hot  at  home  or  on  the  beach." 


(or  thereabouts!) 
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Man  is  a  tool-using  animaL  Without  tools, 


Life  Expectancy  of  Office 
Equipment 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 


Item 

Years 

Adding  machines 

10 

Addressing  machines 

15 

Billing  machines 

8 

Binders,  looseleaf 

20 

Bookkeeping  machines 

8 

Cabinets  and  files 

15 

Calculators 

10 

Call  and  paging  systems 

14 

Cases,  book 

20 

Cases,  display 

20 

Chairs,  bentwood 

5 

Chairs,  heavy 

16 

Check  perforators 

10 

Checkwriters 

8 

Tools  of  the  Trade 

The  typical  office  woman  has  good  tools  to  work 
with,  according  to  a  survey  of  members  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin's  Readers'  Panel.  Egually  important,  our  girl 
knows  how  to  use  a  variety  of  machines  from  address¬ 
ing  eguipment  to  Teletypes.  She  is  most  familiar, 
though,  with  the  typewriter,  adding  machine,  photo¬ 
copier,  transcribing  eguipment,  calculator,  dupli¬ 
cator,  and  switchboard. 

Only  one  of  those  replying,  a  switchboard  operator, 
does  not  have  a  typewriter.  Two  busy  women  each 
have  two  typewriters.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
typewriters  are  electric.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
panelists  use  IBM's,  13  percent  have  Royals,  8  percent 
type  on  Underwoods.  Other  popular  makes  are 
Olympia,  Remington,  and  Smith-Corona.  Although 
the  ages  of  the  machines  ranged  from  2  months  to 
19  years,  the  average  typewriter  is  fairly  new — 
3}/2  years  old. 

A  majority,  91  percent,  of  those  polled  have  posture 
chairs.  Fifty-seven  percent  sit  at  wood  desks,  but  96 
percent  have  steel  file  cabinets.  The  average  office 
woman  has  five  file  cabinets  in  her  domain.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  women  have  telephones  on  their 
desks.  A  calendar  pad  is  essential  for  91  percent, 
although  only  35  percent  keep  an  engagement  book. 


Clocks,  time 

15 

Clocks,  time-stamping 

10 

Clocks,  wall 

20 

Coolers,  water 

10 

Desks 

20 

Dictation  machines 

6 

Duphcating  machines 

10 

Ferns,  electric 

10 

Folding  machines 

10 

Lamps,  desk  and  floor 

10 

Linoleum 

8 

Mailing  machines 

15 

Money  machines 

10 

Numbering  machines 

10 

Photographic  machines 

16 

Pneumatic-tube  systems 

20 

Racks  and  stands 

15 

Rugs,  carpets,  and  mats 

10 

Safes  and  vaults 

50 

Scales,  counter  and  mail 

10 

Sealing  machines 

10 

Settees 

13 

Shades,  window 

10 

Tables 

15 

Typewriters 

5 

Small  tools  vary  according  to  the  type  of  work,  but 
a  stapler  and  a  hole-punch  are  almost  standard. 
Staple  removers  and  Scotch  tape  dispensers  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  one-third  of  the  women.  Scissors,  date 
stamps,  small  card  files,  and  address  lists  occupy 
space  on  17  percent  of  the  desks. 

The  typical  office  woman  has  at  least  two  reference 
books  at  her  fingertips,  usually  a  dictionary  and  a 
secretarial  handbook.  Some  women  keep  an  almanac, 
an  atlas,  a  thesaurus,  or  a  grammar  handy.  A  records 
analyst  has  a  guinte^  of  /'experts"  available:  five 
books  on  records  management.  Others  rely  on  "Bart- 
lett'sFamiliarQuotations,"  "20,000 Words,"  "Sources 
of  Business  Information,"  "Business  English  and 
Letter  Writing,"  and  a  Bible. 

Besides  the  books  on  her  desk,  the  office  woman 
has  a  number  of  sourcebooks  available  at  work. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  panel  members  have  access 
to  company  libraries;  17  percent  have  a  set  of  ency¬ 
clopedias  in  the  office.  Unabridged  dictionaries, 
atlases,  and  transportation  guides  are  common.  So 
are  standard  directories  like  Poor's,  Moody's,  Thomas 
Register,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  various  editions  of 
Who's  Who. 

A  majority  of  78  percent  said  it  was  easy  to  get 
eguipment  they  needed,  and  several  panel  members 
explained  their  "secrets": 

Start  Off  on  the  Right  Foot.  "It's  easy  to  get  eguip¬ 
ment  for  a  new  operation.  If  it's  for  an  old  operation, 
it's  sometimes  difficult." 


he  is  nothing;  vrith  tools  he  is  all-  -7«o«<m 


Use  the  Indirect  Approach.  "If  your  boss  is  a  man, 
get  another  man  in  the  office  to  casually  mention  that 
you  need  some  particular  equipment." 

Pick  the  Right  Time  and  Present  Facts.  "Know  your 
boss's  moods.  When  you  ask  for  equipment,  be  sure 
you  have  all  your  reasons  for  needing  it.  Find  out 
prices  and  if  the  company  can  get  a  discount." 

Use  Good  Human  Relations.  "Be  very  pleasant  to 
the  department  heads  and  show  that  you  want  to  do 
a  good  job  for  the  company." 

Sell  the  Benefits.  "I  send  a  memo  to  the  purchasing 
agent,  telling  the  advantages  and  the  saving  of  time 
and  money,  in  order  to  try  new  equipment.  This  way, 
we  keep  abreast  of  modern  methods." 

Prove  New  Item  Is  a  Bargain.  "If  it  is  a  replacement 
item,  find  out  the  difference  in  costs,  life  expectancy 
of  the  new  item,  and  related  information.  Indicate  time 
now  lost  waiting  for  repairs,  cost  of  repairs,  etc." 

Treat  Equipment  With  Care.  "I  take  care  of  things 
as  best  as  I  can,  so  all  I  do  is  ask  for  needed  equip¬ 
ment." 

Avoid  Unreasonable  Reasons.  "Show  an  honest 
need  and  justification  for  the  equipment  desired. 
Don't  ask  for  something  just  because  'Soandso  has 
one.'  " 

Though  the  survey  revealed  adequate  equipment, 
there  are  still  a  few  things  women  want.  These  include 
a  Robotype  automatic  typewriter,  a  Wheeldex  file,  a 
stationery  tray,  a  heavy-duty  stapler,  a  calculator,  a 
"compact  duplicator  for  a  small  number  of  copies," 
and  an  adding  machine — "we  have  to  go  to  another 
department  to  use  one."  Two  girls  would  like  electric 
typewriters.  A  secretary  wants  a  photocopier,  a 
Gestetner  duplicator,  and  an  electronic  stencil  cut¬ 
ter.  While  these  women  all  wanted  equipment  to  help 
them  do  their  work  better,  a  hospitable  receptionist 
would  like  something  for  her  company's  visitors:  "A 
coffee  urn  and  some  biscuits  from  a  Swedish  bakery." 


Care  and  Feeding  of  Equipment 
TYPEWMTER 

Complete  overhaul  every  4  mouths 

DESKS  AND  CHAIRS 

Clean  and  oil  every  4  months 


There’s  One  in  Every  Office 


Eight-Hour  Tapeworm 

Near  the  top  of  the  list  of  pet  peeves,  when  Dartnell 
surveyed  hundreds  of  bosses,  was  the  gal  who  eats 
her  way  through  office  hours.  You  can  spot  this 
character  easily,  because  her  desk  looks  like  a  deli¬ 
catessen  and  an  aroma  of  fruit,  pastry,  chocolate,  and 
mint  hovers  over  it.  Her  wastebasket  is  filled  with 
cores,  pits,  and  wrappers.  The  papers  she  handles 
have  more  spots  and  stains  than  a  grease  monkey's 
coveralls.  No  one  can  understand  anything  she  says, 
because  she's  always  chewing  something. 

Besides  annoying  the  boss.  Delicatessen  Della  is 
gaining  weight — and  giving  herself  away.  Often,  the 
gal  who  eats  continuously  is  plain  bored.  She  prefers 
apples  to  accomplishment,  peppermints  to  persist¬ 
ence,  chewing  to  doing. 


The  Machine  Age 

The  bright  young  high-school  graduate  appUed 
for  his  first  full-time  job.  He  read  the  application 
blank,  but  one  question  stumped  him:  "What 
machines  can  you  operate?” 

He  studied  the  question  hard  and  then  wrote, 
"Slot  and  pinball." 


DICTATING  EQUIPMENT 

Thorough  cleaning  and  inspection  every  6  months 

SAFES 

Lubricate  hinges  every  2-3  months 

FILING  CABINETS 

Clean  and  oil  every  6  months 


OOQ 


ue  Chicago 


It's  beyond  me  why  people  manufacture  and  de¬ 
vour  filth,  to  chew  it  and  spread  it  like  a  dread 
disease,  only  to  hurt  innocent  people  with  untrue 
stories. 

I'm  sure  these  people  have  a  few  skeletons  in  their 
closets.  How  would  they  like  it  if  someone  started  a 
few  stories  about  them?  Live  and  let  live,  for  heaven's 
sake. — Disgusted  With  Human  Nature 


Enter  the  Ideal  Coworker  Contest 

Everyone  has  a  mental  image  of  the  ideal  coworker. 
What's  yours?  Which  type  of  person  would  you  get 
along  with  best?  How  could  she  endear  herself  to 
you?  Would  she  be  your  age,  or  doesn't  age  matter? 
Would  she  be  an  introvert  or  an  extrovert? 

State  your  views  on  the  ideal  coworker  in  250 
words  or  less,  typewritten,  if  possible  (double  spaced) . 
Please  include  your  name,  job  title,  company  name 
and  address.  The  deadline  is  August  1,  1960.  If  you 
win,  you  will  receive  a  new  book.  Efficient  Tech¬ 
niques  for  Remembering,  by  Donald  A.  and  Eleanor 
C.  Laird.  You'll  get  a  new  Dartnell  booklet,  in  any 
event,  just  for  entering  the  contest. 


The  Problem  Clinic 

Cut  Off  From  the  World 

Some  time  ago,  personal  telephone  calls  in  our 
office  were  restricted  to  emergencies  only.  This  is 
just,  since  personal  calls  can  tie  up  a  busy  line.  But 
lately,  messages  left  for  us  have  not  been  getting 
through.  The  excuse  is  either  "I  forgot"  or  "It  was 
not  that  important  a  call."  This  happened  recently  in 
a  case  of  real  importance  to  a  staff  member. 

We  have  asked  that  a  pay  phone  be  installed,  but 
this  has  not  been  done.  Have  other  readers  had 
experiences  of  this  kind?  Have  we  legitimate  cause 
for  complaint,  or  must  we  expect  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world  while  at  work?  We  would  be  most 
grateful  for  comments  about  this  problem. — A  Typist 

We're  glad  to  publish  your  letter,  in  the  hope  that 
readers  will  offer  solutions.  At  any  rate,  your  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  helpful  to  others,  because  it  shows  what 
can  happen  when  telephone  abuse  compels  manage¬ 
ment  to  take  drastic  action.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  relaying  messages  promptly. 

Meanwhile,  here  are  a  few  ideas:  (1)  Make  it  clear 
to  your  family  and  friends  that  personal  calls  should 
be  made  in  an  emergency  only.  Then  when  a  call 
comes  in,  the  operator  will  realize  it  is  important. 
(2)  Check  with  your  operator  periodically  to  ask  if 
there  are  any  messages  for  you,  until  she  gets  into 
the  habit  of  delivering  messages  promptly.  (3)  Take  a 
few  minutes  on  your  lunch  hour  to  call  up  and  see 
how  things  are  going  on  "the  home  front." 

Sincerely, 


The  Mailbag 

A  Secretary's  Best  Friend 

What  are  the  best  secretarial  reference  books,  and 
where  are  they  procurable?  I  loaned  mine,  and  they 
have  gone  astray. — R.  F. 

Two  good  handbooks  are  the  Complete  Secretary's 
Handbook  by  Doris  and  Miller,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  The  Secretary's 
Book  by  S.  J.  Wanous,  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E. 
26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Each  costs  around  five  dol¬ 
lars  and  may  be  ordered  from  the  publisher,  if  your 
bookstore  doesn't  have  it. 

Prentice-Hall  also  published  Secretary's  Business 
Review,  edited  by  Nelda  R.  Lawrence,  to  help  those 
studying  for  the  Certified  Professional  Secretary 
exam,  and  Private  Secretary's  Encyclopedic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  edited  by  Besse  May  Miller,  which  costs 
$5.65.  Another  special-purpose  book  is  Dartnell's 
Correspondence  Manual  and  Transcribers'  Hand¬ 
book  by  Lewis  and  French.  This  costs  $7.50  for  the 
first  copy,  $3.75  for  every  copy  after  that. 

The  Eleventh  Commandment 

Why  can't  people  keep  the  unwritten  eleventh 
commandment,  "Mind  your  own  business"?  This  in¬ 
ability  is  so  common  among  office  personnel,  it's 
pathetic.  The  old  maids,  divorcees,  and  jealous,  frus¬ 
trated,  middle-aged  bachelors  seem  to  run  the  gamut 
and  win  the  prize  for  gossipers. 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


If  you  have  a  question,  we'll  be  glad  to  answer  it, 


